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ABSTRACT 



The formation of the South African Democratic Teachers Union 
(SADTU) has raised a number of questions about the strategic orientation of 
teachers in South Africa. These questions are regarded in light of recent 
political and social changes in the country. Most teacher organizations are 
reluctant to disband in favor of the new union. The experience and political 
orientation of "coloured" teachers in Durban (South Africa) were studied. 
Section I of this report describes methodological considerations and the 
theoretical framework for the study. Section II deals with the analysis and 
interpretation of the findings. Subjects were 81 teachers in 11 schools. In 
the Durban area, colored teachers as a whole do not have a tradition of 
resistance to apartheid, but they cannot be separated from their 
sociopolitical context. Most colored teachers in Durban have been teaching a 
relatively short time, reflecting the new growth in education in their 
community. Many of the respondents were satisfied with many aspects of their 
work, but many expressed dissatisfaction with other aspects that appear to 
erode teacher autonomy over their work, bringing the work of teachers closer 
to that of the working class, and making the teachers less representative of 
the middle class. Findings also show a link between respondents' 
dissatisfaction and their attitudes toward the education department. Findings 
further suggest that individual colored teachers in Durban are engaged in 
individual strategies to acquire upward mobility. In Durban, these teachers 
are subjected to a number of social and political conflicts that pull them in 
different directions. There is, however, an objective basis for these 
teachers to be included in the establishment of a national democracy in South 
Africa. The teacher survey and a memorandum from the local teachers' 
organization are included. (Contains 12 tables and 27 references.) (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The formation of the non-racial South African Democratic Teachers Union 
(SADTU) has raised a number of important questions in relation to the strategic 
orientation 1 of teachers in South Africa. These questions are being posed within 
the context of a broader question: which strategies and what forms of organisation 
are most appropriate to bring teachers within the broad movement for social 
transformation in South Africa. The history of apartheid in general, and of 
apartheid education in particular, makes the debate more complex because of the 
fragmentation of teachers along racial lines and, hence, the fragmentation of their 
immediate socio-political contexts. Most of the traditional teacher organisations 
continue to express a reluctance to disband in favour of SADTU, opting instead 
for a federal model which will allow them to retain their autonomy. 

Although some academic analyses which have relevance to the debate have been 
produced (Hyslop, 1986, 1987a, 1987b; Morrell, 1988; and Walker, 1989), there is 
still a drastic shortage of empirical investigation into the experience and 
orientation of teachers. This weakness is magnified in the case of coloured teachers 
in Natal because, to date, no empirical or theoretical work has been done which 
focuses specifically on this group of teachers. A central contention of this study is 
that appropriate strategies and forms of teacher organisation are heavily contingent 
upon a thorough understanding of the political orientation and aspirations of 
teachers. The purpose of this study is to attempt to make some contribution to 
developing this understanding, and in this way to inform some aspects of the 
debate on the strategic orientation of teachers in South Africa. 

Section I of this report provides a brief description of the methodological 
considerations, which are followed by an outline of the theoretical framework for 
the investigation. Section II deals with the analysis and interpretation of the 
findings which are presented under the following headings: 

1. Profile of the sample. 

2. Respondents’ perceptions of their work as teachers. 

3. Different ways in which respondents try to advance their interests. 

4. Political orientation. 

The discussion under each of the headings in Section II is rounded off with 
concluding remarks and a general conclusion is presented at the end of the report. 



1 That is, in terms of its orientation to the working class 
and the bourgeoisie in modern capitalist societies. 
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SECTION I 

METHODOLOGY AND THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
1. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1.1 AIM AND PURPOSE OF STUDY 

In the absence of any systematic study which focuses specifically on 
coloured teachers in Durban, this study will serve primarily as a pilot study 
aimed at identifying significant trends and questions that will necessarily 
have to be subjected to further investigation and analysis. 

Our central focus is the exploration of the political orientation and 
aspirations of coloured teachers who are employed by the Department of 
Education and Culture of the House of Representatives (hereafter HOR) 
in the Greater Durban Area (hereafter GDA). The objectives of the study 
are as follows: 

a) to assess teacher attitudes to their work process. 

b) to assess various ways in which teachers try to advance their 
interests. 

c) to assess the political orientation of teachers vis-a-vis the dominant 
political groupings operating within the South African political 
context. 

This research assumes a specific importance and relevance in view of the 
most recent political developments in the country precipitated by the 
unbanning of organisations in the liberation movement and the beginning 
of a process of negotiating a new political future for South Africa. The 
rapidly shifting political terrain and the already emergent exigencies of 
educational transformation has created a greater urgency for the 
conceptualisation of teacher organisation from a progressive perspective. 
The main purpose of this study is to make a contribution to the debate on 
conceptualising the role, limits and possibilities of teacher organisation 
within the current conjuncture. 

12 SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The study is based almost entirely on information obtained through a 
structured questionnaire (see Appendix I). To a lesser extent, two additional 
sources of information were used: 

1. Proceedings of a workshop conducted by SONAT to identify teacher 
grievances (see Appendix II). These proceedings were used as a 
basis for the construction of the questionnaire as well as in the 
discussion of the findings. 

2. Unstructured interviews with specific individuals from SONAT. 
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These interviews were mainly used to obtain factual information on 
certain aspects of coloured education in Durban. 

13 THE QUESTIONNAIRE 2 

The structured questionnaire included questions around the following 
themes: 

* Satisfaction with teaching. 

* Career orientation. 

* Attitudes on the role of teachers. 

* Attitudes on the current education context. 

* Attitudes on teacher organisation. 

* Political orientation. 

In terms of the specific objectives of this study (as outlined above), only the 
following themes will be incorporated into the discussion: 

* Satisfaction with teaching. 

* Career orientation. 

* Political orientation. 

1.4 DATA COLLECTION 

The data collection was done in October 1990. SONAT officials agreed to 
act as contact persons, to facilitate the distribution and collection of 
questionnaires in the different schools involved in the study. The 
questionnaires were hand-delivered by the researcher to the contact 
persons, who in turn handed them out to the respondents. 3 The 
respondents agreed to complete the questionnaire in about three days, after 
which they were collected by the contact person and returned to the 
researcher. 



2 The original motivation for this study came from SONAT 
officials who requested that a study be conducted into the 
attitudes and aspirations of teachers employed by the House of 
Representatives. In view of this, the researcher enjoyed strong 
support from the organisation, and teachers demonstrated a high 
level of enthusiasm to participate in the study. The opportunity 
was used to obtain data on a wide variety of themes, even though, 
for the purpose of this study, given its limited scope and 
specific focus, only some of these themes will be incorporated 
into the analysis. The rest of the data will be written up by the 
researcher for the purpose of presenting the findings to SONAT 
and other interested organisations. 

3 Respondents were selected, using random numbers, from 
school staff lists. 

ERIC 
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In an attempt to minimise the possible bias that may have arisen as a result 
of SONATs close relationship with the study, it was decided that 
respondents should complete the questionnaire in private instead of using 
the interview method. A fairly high response rate of 92% was achieved 
which is probably a result of SONATs involvement in the study and the 
personal contact and follow-up visits by the researcher to all contact 
persons, who in turn motivated the respondents to complete the 
questionnaire. 

1.5 THE SAMPLE 

A two-stage random sampling technique was used to arrive at the final 
sample. The first stage involved a random selection of seven primary and 
four secondary schools out of the total number of seventeen primary and 
nine secondary schools under the HOR in the greater Durban area. The 
second stage involved a random selection of eight teachers in each school, 
identified in stage one, from the school’s list of staff members. Table I 
below gives details of the sample. 



TABLE I: SAMPLE 



SCHOOL AREA 

(NUMBER) 


PRIMARY/ 

SECONDARY 


RESPONDENTS 


1 


Wentworth 


primary 


8 


2 


Wentworth 


primary 


7 


3 


Marianridge 


primary 


7 


4 


Greenwoodpark 


primary 


8 


5 


Newlands East 


primary 


8 


6 


Sydenham 


primary 


7 


7 


Newlands East 


secondary 


8 


8 


Marianridge 


secondary 


5 


9 


Greenwoodpark 


secondary 


7 


10 


Sydenham 


secondary 


8 


11 


Wentworth 


secondary 


8 



TOTAL SI 

A discussion on the profile of the sample appears in the next section since 
it forms an integral part of the interpretation of the findings. 

1.6 DATA ANALYSIS 

A content-analysis of all open-ended questions was performed which yielded 
the categories and sub-categories which were then coded for computer 
input. In the case of the closed questions, the responses were immediately 
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coded for computer input. Frequencies and cross tabulations of the data 
were generated by computer using SPSS+ (statistical software). 



2. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

A central assumption in this investigation is that the political aspirations 
and attitudes of coloured teachers is influenced by their class location and 
their political context. In view of this, it is important not only to theorise the 
class location of the sample, but also to identify the major features of their 
socio-political context. 

The theoretical framework for the investigation is therefore presented 
under two major themes: 

1. Theoretical considerations on the class location of teachers in South 
Africa. 

2. A brief overview of some aspects of the Durban coloured community 
in general and of coloured teachers in particular. 

2.1 THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CLASS LOCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The aim of this section is to situate the study within a theoretical 
framework based on some major perspectives that have emerged in the 
literature concerning the class position of teachers and, in particular, the 
class position of black teachers in South Africa. 

This corpus of theory reflects a wide diversity of perspectives which can be 
traced to the debates in the 1950s within communist, socialist and trade 
union organizations around the need to formulate an appropriate definition 
of the working class in modern capitalist societies. Two major imperatives 
underpinned the need to arrive at a definition of the working class. Firstly, 
the rise of the ‘new middle class’ posed new theoretical questions around 
the political behaviour and orientation of this class towards the dominant 
classes in capitalist social formations (Poulantzas, 1979). Secondly, the 
apparent lack of working class revolutionary potential under advanced 
capitalism spawned debates around the mobilisation of the working class 
and strategies for socialist transformation. In South Africa, this debate 
coincided with the rise of Marxist theorising following the 1973 labour 
strikes and was cast within a broader debate focusing on strategies for 
transformation and the limits and possibilities for class alliances as espoused 
by the South African Communist Party (SACP) and the African National 
Congress (ANC) (Nzimande, 1991). Consequently, a major thrust of the 
debate focused on the relationship between race and class in determining 
the political orientation of different sectors in the South African political 
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formation. 

As a consequence of the above, the theoretical discourse on class analysis 
of teachers is also highly polemical 4 and reflects a wide diversity of 
perspectives. Space constraints do not allow for any detailed discussion of 
all the major perspectives pertinent to this study. Some of the more notable 
perspectives which I will unfortunately not be referring to are contained in 
works by Hunt (1977); Mandel (1978); B and J Ehrenreich (1979); and 
Harris (1982). 

One very instructive perspective in the literature, articulated by Nicos 
Poulantzas (1973, 1977, 1979), deals with the analysis of teachers as part of 
the ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ (hereafter referred to as NPB). For Poulantzas 
the working class consists only of those who: (a) perform productive labour, 
that is, produce surplus value; (b) do not carry out supervisory work; and 
(c) perform manual labour rather than mental labour. 

Unlike the traditional petty bourgeoisie, the ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ do not 
own the means of production and as wage earners are exploited. However, 
Poulantzas argues that this exploitation does not take the form 
characteristic of the exploitation of the working class. For Poulantzas the 
‘new petty bourgeoisie’ should be considered as part of the petty 
bourgeoisie as a whole because they share the same political and 
ideological characteristics, which he describes as follows: 

petty bourgeois individualism, attraction to the status quo and fear 
of revolution; the myth of ‘social advancement’ and aspirations of 
bourgeois status; belief in the ‘neutral state’ above classes; political 
instability and the tendency to support strong states and bonapartist 
regimes; revolts taking the form of petty bourgeois jacqueries (1973, 
37-38) 

Poulantzas’ work, particularly his publication entitled Classes in 
contemporary capitalism, has significant import in conceptualising the social 
composition of the petty bourgeoisie and its political behaviour. Its major 
relevance to this study is his demonstration of the "vacillating" nature of this 
class and his assertion that the political behaviour of this group depends on 
the nature of the social formation and its conjuncture. It should be noted 
that Poulantzas’ work is cast very much in a polemical mode in response to 
the positions adopted by the French Communist Party in relation to 
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alliances with non-proletarian strata of society. 5 

In an attempt to resolve some of the theoretical difficulties associated with 
locating categories of the ‘new middle class’ into particular classes, some 
perspectives in the literature suggest that these ‘intermediate strata’ are 
located ‘between classes’. These perspectives take as their starting point the 
fact that numerous individuals are in the transition between classes at any 
point in time. This line of thinking applies to work by Carchedi (1980) 
which was used by Harris (1982) in his analysis of teachers; as well as work 
by Wright (1979). Once again, for the sake of brevity, I will focus only on 
the work of Wright. 

Erik Olin Wright (1979) provides a different approach to defining the class 
position of the ‘intermediate strata’. Like Carchedi, he locates teachers and 
other ‘semi-autonomous wage earners’ in a position ‘between’ classes, but 
affords more weight to position in the relations of production in the 
determination of class position. Wright argues that in contemporary 
industrialized capitalist social formations two modes of production coexist: 
the dominant capitalist mode in which the bourgeoisie (who have control 
over labour and capital) and the working class (who have no control over 
labour and capital) operate; and the sphere of petty commodity production, 
within which the petty bourgeoisie operate. In the case of professionals and 
skilled workers who are self employed, their skills serve as the means of 
production allowing them to engage in petty commodity production. In 
addition to the three ‘unambiguous’ classes mentioned above, Wright argues 
that there are three categories which do not fall into any of the above 
classes but occupy positions situated between classes or ‘contradictory class 
locations’: managers and supervisors; small employers; and 

semi-autonomous wage earners (SAWE). The last category is of interest in 
this study because, in terms of Wright’s position, teachers are categorized 
as SAWE. SAWE, although wage earners, have a considerable degree of 
control over their own work which is very different from the case of the 
proletariat. However, their autonomy is being eroded as a result of the 
process of proletarianisation. They are also different to the petty 
bourgeoisie in that they do not own the means of production. In support of 
this view, Hyslop argues thus, 

the contradictory location concept is able to take into account both 
the proletarian character of the s.a.w.e.’s wage relationship, and the 
petty bourgeois character of their work, without assimilating them 



5 Poulantzas was reacting to what he considered to be the 
PFC's theoretical assimilation of non-proletarian strata into the 
working class. He argued that this would lead to the working 
class' interests being compromised. (Hyslop, 1987b) 
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into either the working class or the petty bourgeoisie (1987b, 19) 

Based on this analysis he maintains that, 

the s.a.w.e.’s are pulled toward the position of the proletariat insofar 
as they are wage earners, but towards the position of the petty 
bourgeoisie in that their work is not wholly subordinated to capitalist 
rationality (1987b, 19). 

Wright argues that the more contradictory the position of a group in the 
relations of production, the greater the influence exercised by the political 
and the ideological in the determination of its class position. Therefore, 
political and ideological shifts may have a strong influence on the class 
position of the SAWE’s - unlike the unambiguous class positions (the 
bourgeoisie, proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie) which, at the level of 
their class position, remain more immune to these influences. Here Wright 
seems to be implying that the petty bourgeoisie (as one of the 
‘unambiguous’ classes) have an objective orientation in relation to the 
dominant classes (that is, the working class and the bourgeoisie) in capitalist 
formations. This is contrary to the view which will be expressed in more 
detail below. 

Wright also argues that the SAWE may potentially support any of the 
unambiguous class positions and this is ultimately dependent on class 
struggle. Whilst one would agree with the emphasis on the influence of class 
struggle in determining political orientation, this approach does not make 
a convincing enough case to justify why teachers should be viewed as having 
a ‘contradictory class location’ as opposed to belonging to a vacillating petty 
bourgeoisie comprised of different strata. In the end, this perspective simply 
introduces a new category which does not have any greater explanatory 
power than the conceptualisation of teachers as belonging to the ‘new petty 
bourgeoisie’. Particularly if such a conceptualisation takes into account that, 
by virtue of its stratified nature, the ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ may be split 
into different alignments depending on the class struggle within a particular 
conjuncture. 

Notwithstanding the above problem, this perspective, particularly Hyslop’s 
application of Wright’s model, does provide some usefiil analytical tools to 
understand the political behaviour of teachers. Its emphasis on the 
proletarianisation of the teacher’s work process is of particular importance 
in understanding the factors that push teachers closer to the working class 
and further away from the bourgeoisie. 

Hyslop (1987b) claims that the concept of teachers as SAWE provides the 
basis for explaining the different strategies which teachers employ to 
advance their interests, in response to the pulls of the petty-bourgeoisie and 
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of the working class. He argues that, 

there are two strategies which correspond to the pull of the 
petty-bourgeoisie on teachers; at a collective level, professionalism, 
and at an individual level, individual upward mobility. And there are 
two strategies which correspond to the pull of the working class upon 
teachers; at a collective level, popular/union strategy, and at an 
individual level, individual radicalisation (1987b, 27). 

For Hyslop, the semi-autonomous character of teachers’ work and their 
‘trust’ relationship with their employers create the basis for them to adopt 
professionalism as an ideology and strategy to advance their interests. He 
argues that the process of proletarianisation of teachers’ work and the 
statification of education makes the professional ideology unviable and 
results in teachers seeking personal upward mobility or in becoming 
politically active in radical movements. 

The major weakness of Hyslop’s analysis is his failure to justify why the 
conceptualization of teachers’ class location as ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ will 
not provide the basis for a similar explanation as outlined above, 
particularly if one extends the conceptualisation to account for the processes 
of proletarianisation and statification. What is useful about Hyslop’s analysis 
is that he provides analytical insights into how these processes are 
progressively altering teachers’ work process, bringing it closer to the 
experience of the working class - essentially because it leads to a decline of 
teacher autonomy and prestige (Hyslop, 1987b). I will argue later that the 
existence of a process of proletarianisation is not, in itself, a sufficient basis 
for removing teachers from the category of ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ and 
suggesting that they occupy a contradictory class location. In other words, 
whilst teachers are in the process of being proletarianised, they are not yet 
fully proletarianised and still occupy a class position which fits the 
description of ‘new petty-bourgeoisie’. Furthermore the ‘new 
petty-bourgeoisie’ is not a homogeneous class, but is highly stratified in 
terms of the organisation of the work process of different professions. 
Whether teachers are part of the ‘new petty bourgeoisie’ or whether they 
have a ‘contradictory class location’ does not detract from conceptualising 
the class location of teachers as being outside the working class and outside 
the bourgeosie. It therefore follows that teachers have no objective interests 
in socialism or in capitalism and need not be fully proletarianised before 
they may identify with the working class and radical popular organisations. 

Another weakness in Hyslop’s analysis is the absence of any reference to 
how the political may influence the strategic orientation of teachers in terms 
of the strategies mentioned above. 

The importance of a conjunctural analysis in understanding the political 
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behaviour of teachers as a social grouping has already been raised above. 
However, a conspicuous and important gap that remains (in Hyslop’s as 
well as the other approaches discussed above) is the absence of any 
discussion of how, if at all, the national question impacts on the orientation 
of teachers in the different education departments in South Africa. In this 
regard, none of the above theoretical perspectives offer satisfactory 
theoretical and empirical tools to understand the political orientation and 
attitudes of "coloured" teachers (as opposed to, for example, that of white 
teachers) in relation to class struggle in the current conjuncture. 

In terms of the Colonialism of a Special Type (CST) thesis (SACP, 1982), 
South African society is viewed as principally a class society with capitalism 
as the dominant mode of production. Its central thesis is that because of 
colonialism, national oppression came to be inextricably linked to capitalist 
development, to the extent that race is an integral component of the 
relations of domination and exploitation which determine the social division 
of labour. Therefore, class formation, the mobility of different classes and 
the relationship between different classes are all strongly mediated by race. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the CST thesis is its implications for 
political mobilisation and class alliance. According to CST, national (racial) 
oppression experienced by all black people provides the basis for the black 
middle class and the black working class to share a common political 
interest in bringing an end to racial domination. The link between race and 
class in South Africa leads to an intertwining between national oppression 
and economic exploitation. Therefore, the presence of national oppression 
provides an objective basis for a national democratic alliance between 
classes in the struggle for the establishment of a national democracy (which 
is neither socialist nor capitalist). According to CST, establishment of a 
national democracy through a national democratic revolution constitutes the 
shortest possible route to socialism because firstly, it offers the strongest 
potential for the mobilisation of the maximum number of people against the 
Status gyp; and secondly, the elimination of national oppression will 
necessarily affect the economic structures of society. Its final outcome will 
ultimately depend on the balance of class forces in the period after the 
establishment of a national democracy. 

In elaborating the above position, Nolutshungu (1983) provides a 
compelling argument to show how the relationship between race and class 
in South Africa has conditioned the emergence of the specific character of 
the present South African social formation. He argues that race cannot be 
conceived as a mere ‘epi-phenomenon’ of class or as mere ‘ideology’ which 
serves to blur class exploitation, 

...but rather as part of a specific political context with a distinctive 

place in the creation and reproduction of classes (ibid .. 49). 
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Nolutshungu’s argument, if applied to black teachers 6 , would suggest that 
the relationship between race and class draws them strongly towards the 
black working class. Nolutshungu uses three major arguments to 
substantiate this claim. Firstly, he argues that their exclusion from key 
economic positions, as well as from the major political and ideological 
institutions, leads to the frustration of this class and a conflict of interests 
with the ruling class. Secondly, this exclusion also minimizes the chances of 
their co-option and restricts their capacity to hegemonise themselves over 
the masses of oppressed and, therefore, also restricts their capacity to 
reproduce themselves as a middle class. Thirdly, the reforms that have 
taken place so far have not significantly altered the basic structure of 
exploitation and national oppression 7 . 

The CST thesis acknowledges that, at an abstract general level, the black 
petty bourgeoisie (BPB) does share the qualities associated with the petty 
bourgeoisie in general in capitalist social formations. This confirms the 
importance of theorising the class location of teachers. However, at a 
concrete level, the "in-between" nature of the petty bourgeoisie in South 
Africa is mediated by national oppression and the articulation between race 
and class in the social formation. For the BPB, this mediation results in 
their occupying a contradictory location with respect to the dominant 
classes. On the one hand, the BPB share the oppressive conditions that flow 
from national oppression with the majority of the working class and they are 
consequently drawn to the working class. On the other hand, their relatively 
privileged economic position propels them towards the bourgeoisie and 
white petty bourgeoisie. 

In evaluating the appropriateness of CST for this study, it needs to be 
stressed that CST is not a finite and determinate theory, but rather a 
developing theory. The existence of a number of theoretical lacunae, 
therefore, does not constitute failure of the theory as a whole, but rather of 
specific areas which need to be refined through further debate and praxis. 

One urgent theoretical lacuna in CST is its lack of precision on the 
specificity of the composition of the BPB. In view of this, the contemporary 
discourse on CST, almost by default, does not sufficiently account for the 
different ethnic and other interest and economic groups created by 



6 Although Nolutshungu (1983) is referring to the petty 
bourgeoisie, his argument would apply to teachers if they are 
considered to be part of the 'new petty bourgeoisie'. 

7 Obviously, this refers to reforms up to the date on which 
Notlutshungu was writing. The impact of more current reforms, 
particularly those effected after February 2 1990, is discussed 
below. 
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apartheid and now constituting material and distinct parts of the BPB. 
According to Nzimande, the CST thesis suffers from a 

...lack of clarity on the fact that the different strata and fractions 
composing this group stand in different economic and political 
relations to both the state and white monopoly capitalism (1991, 53). 

Flowing from the above theoretical problem, the contemporary discourse 
on CST conceptualises the role of the political in conditioning potential 
class alignments of the BPB in a manner that does not pose questions on 
whether different fractions of the BPB may respond differently to the same 
set of conditions. Secondly, and this relates to the first point, the 
"non-cooptability" and potential class alignments of the black petty 
bourgeoisie is arrived at purely on the basis of conditions in the political 
terrain without relating this to the internal composition of this group. 

There can be no denying that there are contradictory pulls on the BPB 
which are mediated by the balance of class forces in the conjuncture. The 
rapid shifts presently underway in the political terrain which began with the 
unbanning of organisations in February 1990 certainly require that a 
rigorous interrogation of CST be undertaken to evaluate its appropriateness 
in understanding class alliances and political orientations in the present 
conjuncture. Given the centrality of the concept ‘national oppression’ in the 
CST thesis in explaining and understanding political orientation, class 
alliances and mobilisation, it is necessary to assess whether new conditions 
in the current conjuncture have in any way altered the way in which 
national oppression is experienced and perceived by oppressed people. In 
this regard, two questions come to mind as being of immediate importance: 
how have conditions in the current conjuncture impacted on national 
oppression; and does the current trajectory of changing conditions warrant 
a reconceptualisation of the relationship between race and class? 

Although it is beyond the scope of this report to conduct a detailed analysis 
of the appropriateness of the CST thesis in the current conjuncture, some 
comment, albeit with a much narrower focus than that suggested above, is 
unavoidable if (as is intended in this study) the CST thesis is to be applied 
to an analysis of the political attitudes and aspirations of coloured teachers. 

Arguing from the perspective of CST, it may be contended that the 
historical relationship between race and class, particularly its role in 
conditioning the specific political formation in South Africa, has not altered 
in any significant way. Therefore, the question of race cannot be addressed 
in any reform process without simultaneously impacting on the question of 
class. The unbanning of organisations, the negotiation process - particularly 
the participation of progressive organisations in the Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa (CODESA), bilateral meetings between the 
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African National Congress (ANC) and the government, and the repeal of 
many key apartheid laws have certainly served to alter the Visibility’ and 
ideological content of national oppression. Whereas national oppression still 
exists at the level of structural conditions, the present liberalisation of 
apartheid and the Nationalist Party coupled with the expectation that a 
process is underway which will serve to alter national oppression, will 
certainly have a strong impact on the way oppressed people experience and 
perceive national oppression. 

The increased participation of popular progressive political organisations in 
fora charged with negotiations on political power has conceivably already 
begun to alter the perceptions on white monopoly of political power in 
South Africa. The repeal of the Group Areas Act and the qualified opening 
up of schools to all races have resulted in a fraction of the BPB severing 
their geographic interconnectedness with the black working class. These 
factors, though their occurence is still on a small scale, are significant 
enough to warrant revisiting Nolutshungu’s work and posing the question 
of whether conditions have altered enough to allow small fractions of the 
BPB to consolidate themselves as a class and, if so, what relationship would 
unfold between themselves and the working class and capital respectively. 

If one accepts that the starkness of national oppression under apartheid is 
a real cohering factor in conditioning the way different fractions of the 
oppressed people react to conditions in the political terrain, then the 
questions raised above should make a prima facie case to question whether 
the ideological content and ‘visibility’ of national oppression has in fact 
altered and, if it has, whether this is having a different impact on different 
fractions of the oppressed people. Given the heterogeneity of the oppressed 
people, it is conceivable that the liberalisation of apartheid will serve to 
weaken the cohering forces, thus making way for conjunctural factors to 
become even more important in determining the political alignments of 
different constituents of the oppressed people. More concretely, in terms of 
coloured teachers, this study will pose the question of whether the relatively 
more privileged position of coloured people serves to condition the impact 
of national oppression on the political orientation of coloured teachers in 
the current conjuncture. For example, if coloured teachers perceive that a 
coloured ethnic identity provides the basis for definite material benefits 
then this factor will certainly militate against an identification with radical, 
working class-based popular movements, or, at the minimum, will condition 
this identification. 

In view of the arguments presented above, it is perhaps necessary to 
summarise the theoretical perspective adopted in this study. 

1. Teachers are part of the ‘new petty-bourgeoisie’ (as argued by 
Poulantzas) but are also subject to conditions or processes of 
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proletarianisation. It is therefore essential to assess the impact of 
this process of proletarianisation on the teacher’s work process and 
the extent to which teachers have become aware of it. This study will 
attempt to explore the relationship between teachers’ perceptions of 
their work process and the strategies they employ to advance their 
interests. 

2. National oppression creates the conditions for the exclusion of 
coloured teachers from economic and political institutions. This in 
turn provides a basis for their alliance with the working class towards 
the establishment of a national democracy. 

3. The concept ‘oppressed people’ is constituted of heterogeneous 
fractions, each of which responds in a specific way to political 
conditions in the conjuncture. 

4. In adopting the CST thesis as a basis of analysis, it will be necessary 
to acknowledge that the class determination and political behaviour 
(arising out of their political interests) of teachers is a function of 
the balance of class forces in different historical conjunctures and 
that the relationship between race and class becomes central in 
conceptualizing those specific conjunctures. 

22 BRIEF OVERVIEW OF SOME ASPECTS OF THE DURBAN COLOURED 

COMMUNITY 

A central point that was emphasised in the preceding section is that, in 
addition to class, the socio-political context of coloured teachers plays an 
important role in influencing their political behaviour. This section will look 
at some of the major social and political features of the coloured 
community in the Greater Durban Area (GDA). 

2.2.1 SOCIOLOGICAL PROFILE 

22.1.1 Population number 

According to the 1985 Population Census, the total number of people 
registered as coloured and living in Durban and surrounding areas 
amounted to 54 465. Most commentators put the actual figure much higher 
than this, some suggesting that it may be closer to 100 000 (Manning, 1988). 
Two important points may be made in relation to the coloured population 
number. Firstly, the population in Durban (and in Natal as a whole) 
accounts for a small percentage of the overall coloured population in South 
Africa. Secondly, the "coloured population group" is far smaller in number 
compared to other "population groups" (as defined in the Population 
Registration Act) living in the GDA 
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22.12 Education background 

A survey conducted by Sheldon Rankin (1984) in 1983 produced the 
following findings about the education levels 8 of coloured people in the 
greater Durban area: 



HIGHEST LEVEL OF PERCENTAGE 

EDUCATION ATTAINED OF SAMPLE 



No schooling 15% 

Primary school 25% 

Standard 6 15% 

Standard 7 - 10 45% 



It is significant that of the 7 161 coloured people who passed matric 
between 1965 and 1987, about 65% matriculated in the last ten years. 
(Manning, 1988) This suggests that state education provision for coloured 
people underwent a rapid expansion in this period. 



22.1 3 Class composition 

A large proportion of the population is economically active with about 84% 
of males employed in blue collar occupations and 68% of females employed 
in low-level white collar positions (Rankin, 1984). The majority of the 
economically active males are either skilled or semi-skilled and therefore 
occupy relatively more privileged positions compared to the majority of the 
African working class who occupy unskilled positions. This is probably a 
factor which contributes to the relatively poor level of unionisation amongst 
coloured workers in the greater Durban area. Notwithstanding this, there 
are two major factors which militate against this relative privilege 
translating itself into support for the state and for capital. Firstly, they still 
encounter the effects of national oppression and exclusion from political 
institutions. Secondly, their own economic position is still overshadowed by 
the greater privileges (perceived or real) enjoyed by whites in South Africa. 
Job security for semi-skilled blue collar workers has always been very 
sensitive to cyclic changes in the economy. The protracted recession since 
the mid-seventies has resulted in a high level of unemployment and 
uncertainty about job tenure. Although economic exploitation on the factory 
floor is cushioned by their position as semi-skilled workers (and perhaps as 
foremen), this relatively privileged position is mediated by the net effect of 
periods of unemployment which serve to depress the collective economic 
income of the community - bringing their experience closer to that of the 
working class. 



Coloured workers on the whole have enjoyed higher wages than African 



8 These findings deal with formal schooling only and do not 
include post-secondary education. 



